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Differing lifestyles and dietary habits can lead to wide
variations in the amount of nitrate ingested by different popula-
tion groups.  In the average diet, vegetables contribute most of
the nitrate ingested (^87% of daily intake). Therefore, vegetarians
may consume substantially higher amounts of nitrate than does the
general population. Milk generally contains very low levels of
nitrate. Under certain circumstances, however, its nitrate content
may be considerably higher. For example, high concentrations may
be found in milk produced by cows grazed on forage with a high
nitrate content. Thus, some milk may be an important source of
nitrate for infants. Other sources of exposure include nitrate-
rich drinking water and fruit juices.

Of the average daily intake of dietary nitrite, *> 39% is con-
tributed by ingestion of cured meats, ^ 34% by baked goods and
cereals, and ^ 16% by vegetables.  The concentration of nitrite in
these foods, especially in cured meats, varies widely, and, depending
on lifestyle and dietary habits, the daily exposure to nitrite from
any one source can vary from 0 to 90%. Thus, there may be consider-
able variation in the total daily intake of nitrite.  (The total
gastric nitrite load, which includes nitrite resulting from the
reduction of nitrate in vivo, is discussed below in the section
entitled Metabolism and Pharmacokinetics.)

Three additional factors are important for determining the
significance of exposure to nitrite. First, vegetables contain
inhibitors of nitrosation, such as ascorbic acid and polyphenols,
and possibly catalysts that can enhance nitrosation. These tend to
affect the extent of in vivo nitrosation and, thus, the synthesis of
N-nitroso compounds.  Second, at the time of consumption, the amount
of residual nitrite remaining in cured meat products (about 10 mg/kg)
may be substantially lower than the amount estimated to be added
during processing. This level, and thus the exposure, will vary,
depending on the product. Finally, assays for the residual nitrite
content of processed meats may not necessarily indicate the amount
of nitrite that is available to participate in nitrosation reactions
in vivo (i.e., some forms of bound nitrite may not be measured).

Although the intake of nitrogen oxides may contribute to the
daily exposure to nitrate and nitrite, the contribution from this
source is relatively small for the average U.S. citizen. However,
peak levels of nitrogen oxides in smog-laden cities may result in more
substantial exposure. These compounds are unlikely to be of major
importance in converting ingested amines via nitrite to nitrosamines
in the stomach. However, much remains to be learned about the role
of nitrogen oxides in in vivo nitrosation.

For further information on exogenous exposure to nitrate, nitrite,
and nitrogen oxides, see Chapter 5.